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Hidden Hunger At “The Summit” 


The Population Reference Bureau’s fourth annual 
Summer Workshop has just concluded its six-week 
session. Nine graduate students have explored world 
population problems. Since the Workshop emphasis 
is on communication, an important process level dem- 
onstration was a fortunate opportunity to prepare 
and participate in a major radio network program. 
With the courteous permission of the National Broad- 
casting Company, the entire script of the HEART 
OF THE NEWS broadcast of July 14, Mr. Henry 
Cassidy reporting, is presented below. 


This is Henry Cassidy in the 
NBC news-room in New York with 
‘‘Heart of the News,’’ a program 
designed to take a single subject 
and explore it in depth. 

Every Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday at this time, we call in 
NBC correspondents and authori- 
ties in all fields of interest to re- 
port on the ‘‘Heart of the News.’’ 
Tonight we report, transcribed, on 
hunger as a danger to peace. Next 
week the heads of Government of 
the United States, Great Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union will 
meet in Geneva in the first post- 
war conference at this level—the 
Summit—trying to relax world ten- 
sion and prevent an atomic war. 

No agenda have been announced 
for the conference, but statements 
in advance by the delegates have 
made it clear they will discuss such 
problems as unification of Ger- 
many, an all-European collective 


security system and reduction of 
arms. 

There is one subject that will not 
be discussed at this level—but one 
which is a primary cause of world 
tension—and that is hunger—plain, 
ordinary hunger. This factor in 
world peace is being traced on the 
technical level by the Population 
Reference Bureau, a private, non- 
profit making organization in 
Washington. The Bureau has as- 
sembled facts indicating one-half 
of the human race goes to bed 
every night hungry. And every 
morning there are 90,000 to 100,- 
000 new mouths to feed. Every sec- 
ond—one person dies and two are 
born. So every second there is one 
new mouth to feed. And the hun- 
ger is going to become all the great- 
er because the population is grow- 
ing faster than the food supplies 
in many nations. A study of history 
would indicate a starving man is 
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too weak to start a war. But a 
hungry man is capable of almost 
anything. And he’s willing in 
many cases to follow a dictator 
anywhere, even to war, as witness 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

The Population Reference Bu- 
reau is conducting its annual Sum- 
mer Workshop on this problem. 
Nine graduate students in popula- 
tion matters and resource conser- 
vation are doing research on con- 
trol of hunger as a means to peace. 
Four of them will report now on 
conditions in various regions of the 
world. For their report, we go to 
the Population Reference Bureau 
in Washington. 

* * * 


Iam Koya Azumi of Tokyo, now 
studying at Haverford College in 
Pennsylvania. 

My home-land is painfully alive 
to the many ways population pres- 
sure creates social and political 
tensions at home, and places a 
strain on peaceful relations with 
other countries. 

Japan has one of the densest 
populations in the world. The total 
land area of our nation about 
equals the state of Montana. 

But look at the difference in the 
number of people. Japan has 88 
million. Montana has only one- 
fifteenth as many. Just think of 
it, more than a half of the Ameri- 
can population squeezing into the 
state of Montana. 

Japan has another problem. 
Much of the country is mountain- 
ous. Only a fifth can be farmed. 
This gives us about seven people 
for every farm acre. In the United 
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States there are three-and-a-half 
farm acres for every person. 


Japan has probably done more 
than any other country to drop 
its birth rates in recent years. In 
1947 there were 34 babies born for 
every thousand people. Now it is 
just a little over 20 babies per 
thousand. 


Even so our population has 
jumped 16 million since the end 
of World War II. We actually in- 
crease by a million people a year. 

Japanese farmers work hard, and 
they’re skillful in the use of every 
little plot of ground. But they 
can’t raise enough food for the 
entire population. So Japan has to 
manufacture goods which it can sell 
to other nations. The money we 
get that way we use to buy the ex- 
tra food we need. 

Japan is probably the most high- 
ly industrialized nation in Asia, 
but it will be many years before 
we can look for any relief from 
our mounting population pressures. 
Experts think that before we can 
stop increasing our population we 
will be 100 million people. 

Then we look across the Japan 
Sea at Communist China—where 
there is also a vast hunger prob- 
lem. 

Communist China has over a half 
billion people. That’s a fourth of 
the world’s population. For cen- 
turies hunger has been routine in 
China. Periodic famines have tak- 
en millions of lives. 

Take a look at India. At pres- 
ent birth and death rates they ex- 
pect to have 450 million people by 
1970. 
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They have a high birth rate— 
about 40 babies are born each year 
for every thousand people. Com- 
pare that with Sweden whose rate 
is 15, and the United Kingdom 
where the rate is 16. India is in 
the stage of population growth 
when the high death rate is grad- 
ually declining, while the birth 
rate stays high. 

The Indian government has for- 
mally stated the number of births 
must be reduced. Indian popula- 
tion experts are now trying to work 
out such a program. India hopes 
to check its population growth in 
the next 15 years. Even so they 
can’t reduce the nation’s struggle 
to feed her people. Hunger will 
continue as a threat to the peace. 

Will the men at Geneva think of 
these facts? It’s an important ele- 
ment in the peace. 

We of the younger generation 
in the Far East recognize that if 
we are to improve our standard of 
living we must find some way to 
balance people against natural re- 
sources. That’s one reason why 
I’m here at the Summer Workshop 
of the Population Reference Bu- 
reau. 

The next speaker is Hyder Hu- 
sain from Pakistan. 


I am Hyder Husain, from Dacca, 
East Pakistan, now working at the 
University of Maryland. 

My country came into existence 
in 1947. Before that we had been 
part of India, ruled by the British. 

Then the Moslem portions of In- 
dia broke off into a separate nation 
called Pakistan. It includes two 
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physically separated parts, West 
Pakistan and East Pakistan. The 
total population is 80 million, out 
of which 45 million are in East 
Pakistan. In some places in East 
Pakistan we have 3,000 people per 
square mile. This makes it one of 
the most densely populated areas of 
the world. 

We had to start from scratch to 
create the machinery of govern- 
ment and to organize new indus- 
tries. 

In terms of people and hunger 
my people are struggling with the 
same problem as many other coun- 
tries in the Middle East, south and 
south-east Asia. 

The birth rate is very high. So 
is the death rate. But if we sub- 
tract deaths from births we add 
one million people every year. 
Thus Pakistan’s population is 
growing quite rapidly. But—and 
here’s the catch—Pakistan’s high 
death rate would decline quickly 
if modern health programs reached 
all the people. So Pakistan has 
the potential for still much more 
rapid growth. 

Pakistan suffers from chronic 
hunger. The situation is getting 
worse, rather than better. 

Recently an expert from the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture surveyed Asia’s food situ- 
ation. He found that Pakistan has 
increased its food production by 
20% since before World War II. 
But we have had such an increase 
in population that the food avail- 
able per person is 10% less than 
it was 15 years ago. So you see, 
hunger is climbing in Pakistan, 
too. 
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Now I turn you over to Moshe 
Gucovsky of Israel. 


I am Moshe Gucovsky of Israel, 
now studying at the School of Con- 
servation of Yale University. 

My new nation — Israel — came 
into being in 1948, as a result of 
a decision by the United Nations. 


My people needed a home-land. 
They had been killed by the mil- 
lions throughout Europe during 
World War II. Those who were 
left felt they must have a safe 
haven. Thousands of them wanted 
to return to Palestine, the tradi- 
tional home of the Jews. 


So, since the close of World War 
II our people from all the old coun- 
tries of Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East have been seeking 
a new home in Palestine. They 
have come by the tens of thou- 
sands. They were added to the 
600,000 people already living in 
Israel. 

As a result, Israel’s population 
almost tripled between 1948 and 
today. You can see that could have 
created a terrific hunger problem. 

My country’s people went right 
to work — starting irrigation sys- 
tems, spraying and fertilizing to 
increase the amount of food we 
could get from each acre. Now this 
hard work is beginning to pay off. 

We are feeding our people. The 
average calories available for each 
Israeli every day has now climbed 
to 2,630 calories. Compare that 
with India where it is only 1,700 
—just around starvation level. And 
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compare it with the United States 
where it is 3,130. 


You can see we have come a 
long way in a hurry, even though 
the refugees kept arriving. Most 
of them, to make the problem 
worse, were city workers, not wise 
in the ways of food production and 
without any capital. 

Then the land itself had to be 
considered. Water—rather the lack 
of it—is one of our big problems. 
We have water in the North. But 
in the South—in the Negev as we 
call it—the land is almost a desert. 
We are now building reservoirs in 
the north, and pipe-lines to carry 
water to the farms we are starting 
in the Negev. 

By hard work we now raise the 
vegetables we need. We export 
some citrus fruits to get money to 
buy some of the meat we need. And 
we are starting a cattle industry 
in the north. This I should say is 
done with the help of grants and 
‘‘know-how’’ from the United 
States government and with tech- 
nical assistance from the United 
Nations. 

I, myself, have been here in the 
United States to study land use. 
I hope to go home to help my peo- 
ple use each acre more wisely. 

Remember that our Promised 
Land is not quite as large as the 
state of New Jersey, and part of it 
—almost two-thirds—is still desert. 
On that land we are trying to find 
a better life for more than 1,700,- 
000 people. We think we have a 
start. Israel may become the bright 
spot of hope for all the nations 
struggling with hunger. 
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® Now I turn you over to my col- 
league Andrew Scheffey. 
es ¢ 8 


I am Andrew Scheffey, from the 
Department of Conservation at the 
University of Michigan. 

Hunger is not limited, as many 
people think, to the areas of Eu- 
rope and Asia. Hunger is just as 
unpleasant a fact in many Latin 
American countries. The story is 
much the same. Populations are 
growing rapidly. Countries need 
more and more food for ever great- 
er numbers of people. 


Mexico is a country where the 
population is increasing at the 
fantastic rate of 3 percent per year. 
Due to modern methods of health 
and sanitation, Mexico’s popula- 
tion increased by 30 percent from 
1930 to 1950. In order to increase 
the production of food in this 
mountainous and arid country, 
where only 20 percent of the land 
is arable, the Mexicans have re- 
sorted to growing corn on steep 
hillsides where corn was never 
grown before, on land that should 
not be cultivated. 

Right now Mexico is not raising 
enough food to give its people a 
good diet. And yet the population 
is increasing so fast that at the 
current rate of growth Mexico’s 
present population of 29 million 
will jump to 60 million in less than 
20 years. 


Hunger creates the same prob- 
lem in Latin America that it does 
in the Far East. 


Latin America is half way 


eS around the world from the hub of 
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Communism. And yet the recent 
upset in Guatemala is sufficient 
evidence that land hunger and food 
hunger spell out the same story 
everywhere. Many Guatemalans— 
hungry, landless, and discontent— 
sought an alliance with Commu- 
nism. Although the overt violence 
has been halted, what is being done 
about the basic causes of this un- 
rest—the lack of land, the lack of 
food, the lack of equipment? 

We who are considering the vari- 
ous facets of the population prob- 
lem know that before the dream of 
abundance for all can come true, 
food and living essentials must in- 
erease faster than the number of 
people. That is not happening to- 
day, when over a billion people are 
hungry, and growing a little hun- 
grier every year. Will solutions to 
these problems be sought, and will 
they be found? Will these factors 
be in the minds of the men meet- 
ing at the Summit? 


You have been listening to mem- 
bers of the Population Reference 
Bureau in Washington. And that 
concludes this transcribed, ‘‘ Heart 
of the News’’ report on hunger as 
a danger to world peace. 

Next week I shall be reporting 
from Geneva on the meeting at the 
Summit. My place here will be 
taken by my good colleague, Rich- 
ard Harkness. I am sure you will 
enjoy hearing him. This is Henry 
Cassidy saying ‘‘good-bye’’ from 
the NBC news-room in New York. 














Man’s March To “The Summit” 


Two views of his progress, as reported to the Warner- 
Gren International Symposium on ‘‘Man’s Role in 
Changing the Face of the Earth,’’ Princeton, June 


16-22, 1955. 


THE CONSERVATIONIST’S 
LAMENT 

The world is finite 

Resources are scarce 
Things are bad 

And will be worse 
Coal is burnt 

And gas exploded 
Forests cut 

And soils eroded 
Wells are drying 

Air’s polluted 
Dust is blowing 

Tree’s uprooted 
Oil is going 

Ores depleted 
Drains receive 

What is excreted 
Land is sinking 

Seas are rising 
Man is far 

Too enterprising 
Fire will rage 

With man to fan it 
Soon we’ll have 

A plundered planet 
People breed 

Like fertile rabbits 
People have 

Disgusting habits 


MORAL 


The evolutionary plan 
Went astray 
By evolving Man 


THE TECHNOLOGIST’S 
REPLY 

Man’s potential 

Is quite terrific 
You can’t go back 

To the Neolithic 
The cream is there 

For us to skim it 
Knowledge is power 

And the sky’s the limit 
Every mouth 

Has hands to feed it 
Food is found 

When people need it 
All we need 

Is found in granite 
Once we have 

The men to plan it 
Yeast and Algae 

Give us meat 
Soil is almost 

Obsolete 
Man can grow 

To pastures greener 
Till all the earth 

Is Pasadena 


MORAL 
Man’s a nuisance 
Man’s a crackpot 
But only man 
Can hit the jackpot 
KENNETH BOULDING 











6 Pinpoint Impressions of Family Living 
In Japan* 


Dr. Emily Hartshorne Mudd and her husband Dr. 
Stuart Mudd were invited to present papers at 
Japan’s Fourteenth Medical Congress in Tokyo last 
spring. Dr. Emily Mudd, who is one of this country’s 
leading authorities on marriage counseling, is Direc- 
tor of the Division of Family Study of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Medical School. While in Japan she also 
advised with representatives of the Courts concerning 
the organization of a marriage counseling service. Dr. 
Mudd’s impressions of family life in a non-Christian 
culture are a significant contribution to cultural rela- 


tivity. 


To have even glimpsed a culture 
as family-centered as Japan pre- 
sents many facets of interest to our 
society and to the special field of 
marriage counseling and family 
life. In the few minutes allotted 
me I would like to pinpoint seven 
areas of contemporary Japanese 
conditions which left vivid impres- 
sions: 

1. Japan is a country of 88 mil- 
lion citizens of whom only about 
800,000 are Christians. Therefore, 
the concept of good and evil, of a 
goal of ‘‘right living’ in our 
Western-Christian terms does not 
prevail. 

2. A citizen of Japan is esteemed 
and considered worthy — not in 
terms of an abstract-ideal, but 
rather in terms of how he or she 
fulfills his obligations to parents, 
to family, to children, to associ- 

*An address at the Annual Meeting of the 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia, April 23, 
1955. 
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ates, to the community and to the 
nation. One feels a unanimity of 
nationalism unknown in America. 

3. It is, as men and women both 
will tell you, a ‘‘man’s country.”’ 
Women are trained from childhood 
to make men comfortable. To serv- 
ice them and their children in all 
ways, physically, esthetically and 
emotionally. This constitutes their 
world and it is their joy to achieve 
this goal with grace, skill and tran- 
quillity. It is inconceivable in gen- 
eral that a Japanese wife would 
complain about or to her husband. 
But within the actual home, the 
wife and mother conducts a type 
of matriarchy which casts a pow- 
erful influence over sons as well as 
daughters. The training of chil- 
dren through to the selection of the 
marriage partner and subsequent- 
ly the supervision of the son’s wife 
seems to be primarily in the wife’s 
hands. Her world is within the 
sliding walls of her home which 
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when closed at night or during the 
day have no windows through 
which to view the world outside. 
If her family prospers her life is 
full and complete and there is nei- 
ther emotional or intellectual need 
for communication with the affairs 
of the world. 


HAPPY CHILDREN 

4. Japanese infants and young 
children are the most contented, 
relaxed and friendly appearing 
young I have ever seen in any part 
of the world. They are emotionally 
replete in the continuing presence 
of the living, serving mother or 
mother substitute. Although we 
have never seen sO many young 
children anywhere, in our few 
weeks of travel I only heard a 
Japanese child cry or raise its 
voice contentiously on two oceca- 
sions. The philosophy seems to be 
that a child to the age of six should 
have everything possible that it 
wants and be protected and cher- 
ished in every way. When mother 
goes out the children go with her. 
The saying is that a Japanese wom- 
an of thirty has with her at least 
four children; the eldest about 5 
by the hand, her second by the 
other, her baby strapped to her 
back and her fourth in her abdo- 
men. The next baby is carried by 
the eldest child or the grand- 
mother. 


5. The population, due largely 
to health improvements resulting 
from the post-war occupation, is 
increasing at the rate of one mil- 
lion a year. This holds in spite 
of two efforts to counteract it: 
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legalized abortion, registered as 
equaling the birth rate and easily 
available at the equivalent of 5-7 
American dollars, and a beginning 
Japanese Government supported 
program of population control. 

6. The Japanese are a deeply 
industrious, hardy, practical- 
minded people with living stand- 
ards far below anything we com- 
prehend. They desire the opportu- 
nity to make a salary adequate for 
the survival of their family. Their 
expectations of comfort are mod- 
est. The impact of war and occu- 
pation troops has forced them to 
rub shoulders with new ideas and 
ways of living. This impact is pri- 
marily on the younger men and 
women, some of whom, on the sur- 
face level at least, are simulating 
Western standards and behavior. 


— 


7. With compulsory education 
for all children, with the attitude 
of equality and respect shown to- 
ward women by the majority of 
American men in real life.as well 
as the movies, certain Japanese 
women and even a few men are 
beginning to re-evaluate woman’s 
place in the national life. And with 
the beginning assertion of them- 
selves as individuals in their own 
right, have come a host of new 
emotional stresses and adjustment 
problems. I had the privilege of 
discussing these problems at first 
hand by invitation of the three- 
year-old Woman’s Club of Tokyo, 
by the forty-year-old Woman’s 
Magazine, which is publishing an 
article in June on Marriage Coun- 
seling, by a newspaper-organized 


panel of twelve Japanese women, e 
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through meetings with Judges and 
Lawyers, of the Family and Juve- 
nile Courts and the Supreme 
Court, through the Group for 
Study of Sex and Population 
Problems, and through individual 
physicians, writers, and lay men 
and women. Everywhere there was 
the feeling of wanting to explain 
their situation and problems, to 
know about marriage and family 
problems in America, and to pick 
from our facilities those ap- 
proaches and procedures which are 
of practical usefulness to current 
Japanese development. 


THE JAPANESE DILEMMA 
In conclusion may I leave with 
you one primary question for your 
consideration. Given a family cen- 
tered, highly dutiful and industri- 
ous nation of 88 million, limited to 
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live in a geographical unit about 
the size of the State of California, 
with only 18% of land suitable for 
cultivation; given a population in- 
creasing at the rate of one million 
a year; given increasiug unem- 
ployment together with Western 
concepts of higher standards of 
work and family living; given the 
inability to market the products 
of their industry in America be- 
cause of restrictive trade policies; 
given the opportunistic and eco- 
nomically advantageous trade 
agreement proffered from their 
powerful Communist neighbor in 
China — If you as a citizen of such 
a nation, with family centered ob- 
ligations, found yourself unable to 
feed your family, — what would 
you do? 
Emity H. Mupp, Pu.D. 


Modern Industrial Culture— 
A chapter or a paragraph in history? 


A modern industrial civilization de- 
mands enormous quantities of energy and 
minerals. The highly industrialized coun- 
tries are rapidly depleting their reserves 
of energy and some of their critical min- 
erals and metals. Many nations are now 
drawing heavily on the resources of the 
industrially undeveloped countries. Un- 
less the new frontiers of science can de- 
velop abundant new sources of energy 
and essential minerals, our industrial cul- 
ture will be but a brief episode in human 
history. 

Any adequate program for world re- 
habilitation must include a consideration 


of all the problems and possibilities. In 
many areas poverty exists because the 
natural resources are undeveloped. Some 
countries maintain high living standards 
by exploiting their resources with no 
thought of future generations. Science 
has made great contributions to agricul- 
ture, industry, and medicine and will 
doubtless make even greater contribu- 
tions in the future. But the laws of 
population growth cannot be ignored.— 


Dr. Karl Sax, Standing Room Only: The 
Challenge of Over-Population. Boston, 
Beacon Press, August, 1955. 





Is Man a Biological Cancer? 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science held a series of symposia on ‘‘ Science and So- 
ciety”? at its 1954 meeting. At the session devoted to 
‘Population Problems’’, Dr. Alan Gregg, distin- 
guished Director Emeritus of the Division of Medical 
Science of the Rockefeller Foundation, ‘‘exposed to 
the rigors of a scientific atmosphere”’ this infant idea: 
there is an alarming parallel between the growth of a 
cancer in the body of an organism and the growth of 
human populations in the earth’s ecological economy. 
If this idea is valid, and if man is indeed hurrying off 
to such a macabre ‘‘summit’’, humanity should now 
face the question of an optimum population, not only 
in terms of politics and economics, but in terms of a 
more healthy relationship between the human species 


and other forms of life on the planet Earth. 


The medical aspects of what is 
called the population problem defy 
condensation into a twenty-minute 
talk. Even the relatively few fac- 
tors we know something about are 
too numerous and too intricately 
involved with each other and with 
external circumstances to lend 
themselves to summary exposition. 
For this reason I propose to offer 
you only one idea regarding the 
populatior problem. It hardly de- 
serves to be called a medical aspect : 
it is rather the view of one who 
has had a medical training—a sin- 
gle idea around which subordinate 
reflections of a rather general sort 
present themselves. 

In exposing this one idea I re- 
eall the Spartan custom of expos- 
ing infants to the rigors of the 
weather, in the conviction that such 
a practice weeds out the weaklings. 
To expose an infant idea to the 
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rigors of an AAAS atmosphere be- 
fore providing the poor little thing 
the support of experimental evi- 
dence or the power of demonstrat- 
ed predictive value, may seem like 
Spartan treatment. But if the idea 
dies of exposure, its exit will be 
at least more dignified and perma- 
nent under your auspices than un- 
der any other I could invite or in- 
vent. I should therefore witness 
its death with a very fair sem- 
blance of Spartan parental forti- 
tude. 


SOME DANGER SIGNALS 


Most of you know the way doc- 
tors estimate by a sampling proce- 
dure the number of white blood 
cells in the blood of a patient. In 
essence it involves diluting a care- 
fully measured amount of blood in 
a carefully measured amount of 


water and counting the number of ] 





i 


———— 
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cells found in defined cubie volume 
of the blood thus diluted, and then 
computing the number of cells per 
cubic millimeter of blood. A simi- 
lar method is applied to counting 
the red cells of the blood. Though 
such cell counts vary somewhat be- 
tween individuals, and in the same 
individual under varying condi- 
tions of activity, any variation of 
the order of 400% or more would 
usually justify the suspicion of be- 
ing pathological. If, for example, 
a patient’s white cell count moved 
up within a month from 5,000 to 
23,000, a physician would think of 
the possibility that he was wit- 
nessing an early stage of leukemia 
—an uncontrolled growth in the 
numbers of white blood cells. 


“SELF-RESTRAINT” IN GROWTH 


Now new growths of any kind 
(popularly called cancer) involve 
an increase in the number of some 
one kind of cell, and so a corre- 
sponding increase in the size of the 
organ or tissue involved. However, 
not all increases in the size of or- 
gans are due to new growths: the 
heart hypertrophies, i.e. grows 
larger, to make up for leaky valves 
and its lost efficiency as a pump; 
the uterus grows in volume re- 
markably during pregnancy; the 
organs and tissues of the growing 
child also present obvious increases 
in cellular numbers. But in these 
increases there appears to be a lim- 
it at which further cell reduplica- 
tion stops, or is in some way in- 
hibited. Indeed one has the mysti- 
fied impression that there is a 


i, involved that in its effect 
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resembles self-restraint or self-limi- 
tation. One cannot of course at- 
tribute a sense of decorum to cells, 
even though we can give no better 
answer than ignorance to the ques- 
tion of why organs show a relative 
uniformity of size and shape in the 
normal state. But the fact remains 
that in all but one instance organs 
and tissues in their growth seem 
to ‘‘know’’ when to stop. 


THE “WORLD ORGANISM” 


The exception, of course, is the 
whole category of new growths, or 
neoplasms (popularly called can- 
cer), of which there are two main 
sorts, the benign and the malig- 
nant. Fibroids of the uterus fur- 
nish a good example of benign tu- 
mors; cancer of the stomach, of the 
malignant. I shall return to some 
of the more important characteris- 
tics of new growths, but now I 
would like at this point to intro- 
duce another set of considerations 
more apparently related to the 
population problem. 

If we regard the different forms 
of plant and animal life in the 
world as being so closely related 
and dependent on each other as to 
resemble different types of cells in 
a total organism, then we may for 
the sake of an hypothesis consider 
the living world as an organism. 
I would not merely admit that this 
is an hypothesis—I would insist 
that it is only an hypothesis. Per- 
haps more cautiously one could 
say that such an hypothesis is no 
more than a scaffolding. For a 
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scaffolding may serve, but does not 
enter into, the final structure of 
established fact. 


DOES THE WORLD HAVE CANCER? 


Let us look then at the different 
forms of life on this planet as a 
doctor regards the federation or 
community of interdependent or- 
gans and tissues that go to make 
up his patient. What would we 
think if it became evident that 
within a very brief period in the 
history of the world some one type 
of its forms of life had increased 
greatly in number and obviously 
at the expense of other kinds of 
life? In short, I suggest as a way 
of looking at the population prob- 
lem, that there are some interesting 
analogies between the growth of 
the human population of the world 
and the increase of cells observable 
in neoplasms. To say that the 
world has cancer, and the cancer 
cell is man, has neither experimen- 
tal proof nor the validation of pre- 
dictive accuracy; but I see no rea- 
son that instantly forbids such a 
speculation. If such a concept has 
any value at the outset, we should 
quite naturally incline to go fur- 
ther by comparing the other char- 
acteristics of new growths with the 
observable phenomena related to 
the extraordinary increase now 
noted in the world’s population. 
An estimated 500,000,000 in 1500 
A.D. has grown in 450 years to an 
estimated population of 2,300,000,- 
000 today. And the end is not yet 
—especially in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


What are some of the character- 
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istics of new growths? One of the 
simplest is that they commonly ex- 
ert pressure on adjacent structures 
and so displace them. New growths 
within closed cavities, like the 
skull, exert pressures that kill be- 
cause any considerable displace- 
ment is impossible. Pressure de- 
velops, usually destroying first the 
function and later the substance of 
the normal cells thus pressed upon. 
For a comparison with a closed 
cavity, think of an island shelter- 
ing a unique form of animal life 
that is hunted to extinction by 
man. The limited space of the is- 
land resembles the cranial cavity 
whose normal contents cannot es- 
cape the murderous invader. Bor- 
der warfare, mass migrations, and 
those wars that are described as 
due to population pressures, re- 
semble the pressures exerted by 
new growths. We actually borrow 
not only the word ‘‘pressure’’ but 
also the word ‘‘invasion’’ to de- 
scribe the way in which new 
growths by direct extension pre- 
empt the space occupied by other 
cells or types of life. The destruc- 
tion of forests, the annihilation or 
near extinction of various animals. 
and the soil erosion consequent 
upon over-grazing, illustrate the 
eancer-like effect that man — in 
mounting numbers and heedless ar- 
rogance — has had on other forms 
of life on what we are pleased to 
eall ‘‘our’’ planet. 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 
“METASTASES” 


Metastasis is the word used to 
describe another phenomenon t@ 
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malignant growth in which de- 
tached neoplastic cells carried by 
the lymphatics, or the blood ves- 
sels, lodge at a distance from the 
primary focus or point of origin, 
and proceed to multiply without 
direct contact with the tissue or 
organ from which they came. It is 
actually difficult to avoid using the 
word ‘‘colony’’ in describing this 
thing physicians call metastasis. 
Conversely, to what degree can 
colonization of the Western Hemi- 
sphere be thought of as metastasis 
of the white race? 


Cancerous growths demand food; 
but so far as I know they have 
never been cured by getting it. 
Furthermore, though their blood 
supply is commonly so disordered 
that persistent bleeding from any 
body orifice suggests that a new 
growth is its cause, the organism as 
a whole often experiences a loss of 
weight and strength that suggests 
either poisoning or the existence of 
an inordinate nutritional demand 
by neoplastic cells—perhaps both. 
The analogies can be found in ‘‘our 
plundered Planet’’—in man’s ef- 
fect on other forms of life. These 
hardly need elaboration—certainly 
the ecologists would be prepared to 
supply examples in plenty of man’s 
inroads upon other forms of life. 
Our rivers run silt—though we 
could better think of them as run- 
ning the telltale blood of cancer. 

At the center of a new growth, 
and apparently partly as a result 
of its inadequate circulation, nec- 
rosis often sets in—the death and 
liquidation of the cells that have, 
as it were, dispensed with order 
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and self-control in their passion to 
reproduce out of all proportion to 
their usual number in the organ- 
ism. How nearly the slums of our 
great cities resemble the necrosis 
of tumors raises the whimsical 
query: which is the more offensive 
to decency and beauty, slums or 
the fetid detritus of a growing 
tumor? 

One further analogy deserves 
attention. The individual cells of 
new growths often show marked 
variations of size, shape, and chem- 
ical behavior. This may be com- 
pared to the marked inequalities 
of health, wealth, and function so 
conspicuous among the human be- 
ings in overpopulated countries. 
Possibly man’s invention of caste 
and social stratification may be 
viewed in part as a device to ra- 
tionalize and control these same 
distressing discrepancies of health, 
wealth and status that increase as 
the population increases. 


SELF-RESTRAINT IN A 
NEW LIGHT 

By now you see the main posts 
and planks of my scaffolding. In 
the history of science there have 
been hypotheses that, though not 
true, have led to truth. I could 
hope that this somewhat bizarre 
comment on the population prob- 
lem may point to a new concept of 
human self-restraint. Besides en- 
nobling human life, it would I 
think be applauded by most other 
forms of life—if they had hands 
to clap with. Or are we deaf to 
such applause? 


And finally, I submit that if 
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some of the more thoughtful cells 
in, say, a rapidly growing cancer 
of the stomach could converse with 
each other, they might quite pos- 
sibly reserve some afternoon to 
what they would call ‘‘a discussion 
of the population problem.”’ 
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If Copernicus helped astronomy 
by challenging the geocentric in- 
terpretation of the universe, might 
it not help biology to challenge the 
anthropocentrie interpretation of 
Nature? 

ALAN Greae, M.D. 


PRB Summer Workshop Ended July 30 


The Population Reference Bureau’s fourth Summer 
Workshop opened June 20 with nine students whose 
origins and interests were most varied. During the 
six week session, five seminars were held, with experts 
in demography (two sessions), economics, resources, 
the press participating. Field trips to various govern- 
ment agencies and many other activities rounded out 
the session. Workshop participants and their research 


projects appear below: 


Koya AzuMI, a native of Japan, has 
spent five years in the United States. 
He recently graduated from Haverford 
College, with a major in Sociology. This 
fall he will return to Japan to make a 
community survey, then return to the 
United States for further study. Mr. 
Azumi’s Workshop project was ‘‘A Pro- 
jection to 1980 of Population and Eco- 
nomic Trends in Japan.’’ 


Maria DaAvipson, born in Poland, came 
to the United States in 1947. After re- 
ceiving her M.A. from the University of 
Washington, she began working on her 
Ph.D. in Sociology with special interest 
in demography at New York University. 
Her Workshop project was ‘‘ Differential 
Fertility in El Salvador’’. 


JoHN ELLis, who has a Master’s from 
the University of Texas, is there on a 
fellowship preparing a Ph.D. thesis on 
differential mortality in a Texas metro- 
politan area. His Workshop project was 
‘‘Differential Mortality in the United 
States’’. 


Davip FLITNER, who graduated from 
Dartmouth College in June with a major 
in government, plans to do graduate 
work in business administration. His 
Workshop project was ‘‘ Population and 
Resources in Kenya’’. 


MosHE GucOvSKY received his B.S. in 
Agriculture from Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and presently 
has a graduate fellowship at Yale Uni- 
versity’s School of Conservation. His 
Workshop project was ‘‘Population in 
the United Nations’’, an analysis of the 
work of the Population Division and 
other divisions of the United Nations. 


Hyper HvusAINn, who came to the United 
States from Pakistan in 1953, holds 
Master’s degrees from Aligarh Univer- 
sity of India and from the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He is presently 


working on his M.A. in Sociology at the 
University of Maryland. His Workshop 
project was ‘*The Population of East 
Pakistan, A Study in Distribution, Com- 
position, and Trends’’. 
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ParRicia NORTON, a graduate of Barnard 
College, completed her M.A. at Smith 
College in June. Her Workshop project 
was ‘‘An Analysis of the Recently Pub- 
lished Report of the Irish Population 
Commission.’’ 


ATSUKO OGURA, who is a graduate of 
Osaka University, Japan, is working on 
her M.A. degree in American History at 
Smith College. Her Workshop project 
was ‘‘An Analysis of the Cultural As- 
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similation of Japanese Immigrants in 
the United States’’. 


ANDREW SCHEFFEY, a graduate of Hav- 
erford College, received his M.S. degree 
from the University of Michigan. He 
has spent two years doing soil conserva- 
tion work in Mexico, and is currently 
associated with the Department of Con- 
servation at the University of Michigan. 
His Workshop project was ‘‘ Differential 
Fertility in Mexico.’’ 


New Hope for Educated Parents 


The 


Population Reference Bureau’s 1955 College 


Study Report, published in the June BULLETIN, 
stimulated much editorial comment throughout the 
country. The following is reprinted by Special Per- 
mission from the July 1955 issue of FORTUNE 
Magazine; copyright Time Ince. 


One encouraging feature of the 
U. 8S. baby boom is the fact that 
an increasing proportion of the 
kids are coming from high-income 
and high-intelligence families. It 
remains true that manual laborers 
have bigger families than profes- 
sional men, and that grade-school 
graduates have bigger families 
than college men and women. But 
the differentials are diminishing— 
apparently because birth control is 
increasingly practiced by the low- 
income and low-intelligence fam- 
ilies. (See ‘‘Sixty-Six Million 
More Americans,’’ Fortune, Jan- 
uary, 1954.) 

The trend to a_ higher-quality 
‘*mix’’ is confirmed in part by the 
Population Reference Bureau, a 
private organization that main- 
tains surveillance over all babies. 
In its bulletin for last month, the 
P.R.B. published some fascinating 
data about the fertility of college 


graduates—a subject that has gen- 
erated many gloomy platitudes 
over the past decades. The data 
shows how many children the grad- 
uates of ten consecutive college 
classes (1936-45) had ten years 
after graduation. The class of 
1945 did considerably better than 
the class of 1936. The men regis- 
tered the largest absolute and rela- 
tive gain: from 1.02 children ‘‘per 
reporting graduate’’ of the class 
of 1936 after ten years to 1.73 chil- 
dren for the class of 1945 after ten 
years. The P.R.B. has estimated 
that an average of 2.15 children 
per couple will suffice for college 
graduates to replace themselves. 
The bureau suggests that college 
men may already be reproducing 
themselves—statistically speaking, 
that is; 1.73 children after only 
ten years of marriage puts them in 
a fair position to hit 2.15 before 
they are through having children. 
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Other interesting points: Gradu- 
ates of the western and southern 
colleges have an average fertility 
higher than eastern graduates. 
This phenomenon is not due to the 
superior virility of the plainsmen; 
nor can it be laid to the Los An- 
geles smog. It is accounted for al- 
most entirely by the remarkable 
fertility of the Mormon college 
graduates, virtually all of whom 
marry, and who produce almost 
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one child more per family than the 
national average of graduates. 

One disappointing note: if col- 
lege men generally are now repro- 
ducing themselves, the same can- 
not be said for a number of indi- 
vidual institutions, notably, alas, 
Harvard. The ten-year figure at 
the latter was a mere 1.27 per re- 
porting graduate. But the basis of 
this differential is doubtless very 
complicated, and need not detain 
us here. 
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